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The Sudanese are largely Mohammedans and Islamic
law is enforced in matters with which the religion is con-
cerned, justice otherwise being administered by the officials.
Education has made great strides as the result of the pro-
gramme of expansion recommended by the De la Warr
Commission in 1937, and the Gordon Memorial College at
Khartoum is ultimately to become a university., ample pro-
vision being also made for technical education.
Khartoum is a fine, modern, well-planned city situated
at the confluence of the Blue and White Niles. It is an ideal
centre for tlte capital and is a great meeting place for traffic
by rail, river, road and air. It is directly connected by rail
with the well-equipped harbour of Port Sudan on the Red
Sea, and has botfi rail and river connections with the
Mediterranean through Egypt and with all Africa to the
south. Moreover, it is a great air junction for British Over-
seas Airways flying between Cairo and the Cape and also
across to West Africa. Negotiations for revision of the Anglo-
Egyptian Treaty encountered difficulties in regard to the
future of the Sudan, but both Egypt and England agree that
the Sudanese are entitled eventually to decide their own
destiny. To prepare the people for self-government is the
declared objective of British policy, and a movement for
autonomy has already grown up in the country. Because of
the Nile waters, however, Egypt will always be legitimately
interested in the Sudan.
BRITISH SOMAULAND
This isokted British Protectorate on the Horn of Africa
facing across to Aden,, through which most of its modest
trade passes, was temporarily evacuated during the second
world war, but after a few months was restored to the
Colonial Empire. It was first occupied by Britain as the
result of a plundering raid by Somalis on a British ship in